INTRODUCTION 



This dictionary is based on the Lisu-Chinese dictionary edited by Xu Lin, Mu Yuzhang 
et ah, and published by the Yunnan Nationalities Publishing House in 1985. It describes the 
northern dialect of Lisu as spoken by most Lisu, especially those living in the Nujiang 
Autonomous Prefecture of north-western Yunnan. It represents Lisu forms in the new Lisu 
orthography as used by the majority of Lisu in China, and was prepared by a large group of 
linguists and Lisu native speakers between 1953 and 1966, then thoroughly revised and 
rechecked between 1974 and 1984. 

This Lisu-English version contains expanded glosses, especially for plants and animals, 
as well as a number of minor corrections. It has been rearranged according to the first 
morpheme in the word, and form classses added. The English-Lisu index includes all head 
entries under their main glosses, apart from Chinese loan words. 

Lisu is in the central subgroup of the Loloish group of the Burmese-Lolo sub-family of 
the Tibeto-Burman family; Tibeto-Burman is of course one of two main components of the 
Sino-Tibetan phylum along with Sinitic (Chinese). The total Lisu population is now nearly 
900,000 and increasing at over two per cent a year. Nearly two-thirds of these live in China, 
where the 1 July 1990 census counted 574,856; the 1988 enumeration in Thailand was 
25,051, and the 1981 Census of India shows 1,016. No reliable census of the Lisu areas in 
Myanmar has ever been taken, but roughly thirty per cent of the Lisu live there. 

Lisu can be divided into three main dialects. The northern dialect as described here is 
spoken in north-western Yunnan and by a few speakers in southern Sichuan in China, also 
many in northern Myanmar and those few in north-eastern India. It is used by about three- 
quarters of all Lisu speakers, and has therefore been selected as the 'standard' dialect in 
China. The central dialect is spoken in western Yunnan (Baoshan and Dehong Prefectures) 
as well as adjacent areas of the northern Shan State in Myanmar. Though it is used by less 
than twenty per cent of the Lisu, it is the basis for the Christian Lisu orthography, the so- 
called 'Fraser script', and is therefore also sometimes called the *Bible dialect'. The 
southern dialect is spoken in south-western Yunnan, the southern Shan State of Myanmar 
and in Thailand by fewer than five per cent of the Lisu; it has been heavily influenced by 
Yunnanese Chinese. 

Dessaint (1980) provides an excellent bibliography of linguistic and other studies on the 
Lisu up to about 1975. The current heartland of the Lisu is along the Nu (Salween) River in 
north-western Yunnan in China; Lisu legend states that this area was settled from the south 
about 1572. The Lisu have spread far and wide from their original core area, where the 
central dialect is still spoken, moving north-west into Myanmar and India, south into 
Thailand and north-east into Sichuan. There is a large and growing literature on the Lisu in 
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Thailand, where they first arrived in 1921; see, for example, Lewis and Lewis (1984). For 
more recent details of the Lisu in India, where they first arrived in about 1939 from 
Myanmar, see Choudhury (1980) and Maitra (1988). Much of the substantial recent literature 
on the Lisu in China is in Chinese, for example History of the Lisu (1983) and Xu and Mu 
( 198 1) among numerous others. Literature on the Lisu in Myanmar is limited; see, however, 
Min Naing (1960) and Morse (1974). 

The languages most closely related to Lisu are now classified as *Central Yi' in China; 
they are Lipo and Lolopo. Lipo has sometimes been called 'Eastern Lisu' and is found 
mainly in the north of Yunnan's Chuxiong Prefecture with some speakers also in adjacent 
Wuding Prefecture to the east and Panzhihua (formerly Dukou) City to the north in Sichuan. 
There is a Pollard script (Clarke 1911; Pollard 1928) for Lipo, but this has hardly ever been 
used. Lolopo is spoken to the south of this area, mainly in southern Chuxiong but also in 
northern Simao and eastern Dali Prefectures. 'Central Yi' was not separately enumerated 
from the rest of the Yi nationality of 6.6 million in 1990, but Bradley (forthcoming) suggests 
some 300,000 further speakers, additional to the 900,000 Lisu proper. These groups speak 
languages so similar to Lisu that when speakers study in the Department of Minority 
Languages at the Yunnan Institute of Nationalities they are placed in Lisu classes rather than 
in Yi classes. 

There have been some previous studies of the Lisu language, but no dictionary had ever 
been published in any language prior to Xu, Mu et al. (1985), and this dictionary is the first 
ever to appear in English. The earliest high-quality linguistic study of Lisu was by James 
Outram Eraser, a Protestant missionary who described the central dialect in Eraser (1922); 
his life and the history of the rather successful conversion of the Lisu to Christianity are 
described in Taylor (1944). In cooperation with colleagues and the Lisu, he devised the 
'Eraser script' for central Lisu, which uses upper case roman letters, upright and inverted, to 
represent the segments of Lisu, and punctuation marks to represent the tones. Eor details, see 
Bradley (1979:57-62) and for a comparison of the 'Eraser' and new Chinese orthographies 
as used here, see Bradley and Kane (1981). 

There has been extensive publication in this 'Bible' Lisu, especially of religious books 
including the complete Bible in several editions, widely used in Myanmar and India and to a 
lesser degree in Thailand and China. In the last ten years, this script has come back into use 
in China at the request of some (presumably Christian) Lisu and so a variety of schoolbooks 
and other books have been published in China in this script. 

Excellent work on the southern dialect of Lisu has been done in Thailand by Edward R. 
Hope, also a missionary. Much of this was published in Pacific Linguistics, including Hope 

(1971, 1973a, 1974, 1976); see also Hope (1973b). 



LISU SYNTAX 

Like all closely related Loloish languages, Lisu is usually verb final (but see Hope 
(1973b) for alternatives). Most grammatical marking is carried out by postposed particles 
which are phonologically separate from the nouns or verbs which they follow. 

While core syntactic case marking on nouns is completely optional, there are postposed 
noun phrase-final particles for various non-core functions such as possession, location. 
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instrument and so on. There is also a very frequent postposed topic particle nia which may 
replace any particle; topic-marked noun phrases can shift to sentence-initial or (rarely) to 
sentence-final position, in the latter case breaking the general verb-final pattern. Noun 
modifiers such as relative clause, possessor, demonstrative and so on precede the head noun. 

When a number is present, a classifier is obligatory. These classifiers are semantically 
determined and form a closed class; also included are round numbers (10, 100 and so on) 
and measure words (of length, weight, volume and so on). The number plus classifier 
follows the head noun, and may serve as a pronominal element if the head noun is deleted. 

Pronouns are infrequent in running Lisu text. The unmarked subject of a statement is first 
person, the unmarked subject of a question is second person. Zero subject anaphora is very 
frequent, and many sentences consist entirely of the verb and associated verbal elements, 
with or without a preceding object or other noun phrase. In this dictionary, such sentences 
are glossed without an overt pronoun subject; but they are nevertheless complete Lisu 
sentences. 

Most of the modal, aspect and other marking on verbs is postposed to the head; as in 
related languages quite a long sequence of grammaticalised serial verbs is possible, and may 
be followed by one or more sentence-final particles. The main frequently preposed elements 
are the negative (mat) and negative imperative (tat), with cognates in nearly all Tibeto- 
Burman languages. In yes/no question formation, Lisu is intermediate between the southern 
Loloish norm (where a final particle marks the question; in some languages this particle can 
be related in form to the negative) and the northern Loloish norm (where there is a 
reduplicated form of the verb); Lisu has verb + negative mat + verb, the most transparent 
and thus least grammaticalised form. 

Substance questions retain the noun phrase order determined by syntax and pragmatics, 
with no obligatory fronting of the question word. There is a tendency for adverbial elements 
of time or location to be sentence-initial and those associated with the manner of verbal action 
to be pre- verbal, but like much else in Lisu syntax this is not invariable. 

Again parallel to most related languages, there is no copula with adjectives (which 
themselves function as verbs), and no copula necessary in equational sentences with two 
noun phrases. It is however possible to add a sentence-final nga for emphasis; this is also 
the verb for 'be the case' and the usual way of saying *yes'. However, sentence-final mat 
nga is essential, not optional, in negated equational sentences. The verb jjuaq is used both 
in the existential sense *there is' and in the sense of possession '(someone) has'; this is not 
unusual for Lisu verbs, quite a few of which have several alternative argument structures: 
'lend/borrow' and so on. 

Unfortunately the southern dialect of Lisu, whose syntax is best described in the literature 
by Hope (1974 and elsewhere), is not entirely typical of Lisu; it has a reduced final particle 
system and is inundated with Yunnanese Chinese loans. It may be that this dialect is a 
creolised Lisu spoken by the descendants of Chinese men and Lisu women, as many Lisu 
themselves suggest. Its most salient feature is the replacement of many final particles by a. 
Similarly, the syntax of most of the proverbs given as examples in this dictionary is also not 
typical of modem spoken Lisu; proverbs often omit particles altogether. 
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